Oxford and its Story

Carfax, and fairs must have been held there, though
we have no mention of them till the reign of Henry I.

The "wall" of the enceinte, which, according to
Domesday Book, the inhabitants of the mural mansions
were compelled to repair, was probably a vallum of
earth faced with stone, protected by a deep ditch in
front, and surmounted by wood-work to save the
soldiers from arrows.

D'Oigli, we may presume, put the existing fortifica-
tions of the town in order.

The fortifications, which were constructed in the
reign of Henry HI., followed in the main the line of
the vallum repaired by D'Oigli. They consisted of
a .curtain wall and outer ditch, protected by a parapet
and by round towers placed at regular intervals and
advanced so aa to command besiegers who might
approach to attack the wall. There were staircases
to the top of the towers. A good idea of them and
the general scheme of the fortifications may be obtained
by a visit to the fragment of the city wall which yet
remains within the precincts of New College. The
Slype, as it is called, forms a most picturesque approach
to New College Gardens, and the old, bastioned wall
forms part of the boundary between the New College
property and Holyweli Street. It is indeed owing to
this fact that the wall still remains there intact, for the
licence to found a College there was granted to William
of Wykeham on condition of keeping the city wall in
repair and of allowing access to the mayor and burgesses
once in three years to see that this was done, and to
defend the wall in time of wan From New College
the city wall ran down to the High Street,1

1 The wall is clearly traceable between 57 and $8 High
Street. The passage by No. 57 is a piece of the old Royal
Way under the walls. This way can be traced in King'a
Street, (now Merton Street) frcyn its western edge to the
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